pronounced for adolescents from middle-class backgrounds, these favorable outcomes were evident among their lower-class counterparts as well. Through a careful analysis of interview and observation protocols, Elder identified what he regarded as the factor most critical to setting in motion this favorable developmental trajectory: The loss of economic security forced the family to mobilize its own human resources, including its teenagers, who had to take on new roles and responsibilities both within and outside the home, and to work together toward the common goal of getting the family on its feet. This experience provided effective training in initiative, responsibility, and cooperation. In the words of Shakespeare's banished duke, "Sweet are the uses of adversity."
Alas, adversity was not so sweet for male children who were still preschoolers when their families suffered economic loss. The results were almost the opposite of those for the adolescent boys in the earlier investigation. Compared to controls from nondeprived families, these youngsters subsequently did less well in school, showed less stable and successful work histories, and exhibited more emotional and social difficulties, some still apparent in middle adulthood. These negative outcomes were much more marked in families from lower-class backgrounds.
The congruity of Elder's longitudinal findings with those obtained in cross-sectional studies lends credence to the validity of both. In addition, his work demonstrates the necessity for researchers in this area to take into account the age of the child at the time the parents are undergoing a particular kind of employment experience. Even more significantly, his results underscore the importance of not dismissing the possibility of long-range effects in this sphere.
Elder's work is noteworthy in yet another respect. In addition to incorporating the dimension of time and life course in studies of the effects of parental work on human development, he has broadened the range of environmental contexts in which developmental outcomes can be observed. Thus, as children grow older these outcomes become manifest not only in the family but successively in the peer group, school, institution of higher education, and ultimately the world of work, which originally set the space-time trajectory in motion. In this respect Elder anticipates the most recent and far-reaching development in research models for studying the impact of parental employment on family life. The review of work in this broader domain brings our research survey to a close.
Studies of Work and Family in Ecological Perspective
An observation of Cochran and Gunnarsson in their longitudinal study of day care in Sweden (Cochran, 1977; Cochran and Robinson, 1982;